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[The following tale fg a translation from the w<i- 
tings of the Baroness De La Moth Fouque, apo- 
pular and accomplished female, who has contri- 


claimed, “ Ha! Wolfe !—a cypress 


wreath! How came you by such a thing— 


it may be thought an unlucky omen !” 


buted much to the rational entettainment of Wolfe put the crown on his right arm, 


those who are familiar with her productions. 


| however, and, not without some discom- 


Although not of greatJength, it mut necessa-| posure, rode on ! 


rily occupy a place in the three sgcceeding 


numbers of the Casrnet.] 


“THE CYPRESS CROWN. 
A TALE. 


lemnity, they entered once more the li- 


berated and wonderfully rescued capital.| 
It was a Sunday morning. Since day-| 
break, young and old had been pressing} 


through the streets towards the gates. 


The guards could with difficulty keep 


any degree of authority in the storm o 
unrestrained and irresistible joy. 
Crowded, squeezed, and, as it were, 
twined and twisted through each othe, 
stood this expectant assembly ; and, as 
the wished for moment approached, be- 
came the more deeply and inwardly af- 
fected. There was scarcely asound au- 
dible in the multitade, when at last the 
powerful, yet melancholy voice of the 
trumpets, gave their first greeting from 
afar.. Then tears fell from a thousand 
eyes ; many a breaking heart was chill- 
ed; and on the lips of all, low and 
anxious whispers trembled. Now shone 
the first gleams of armour through the 
open gates. Scattered flowers and gar- 
lands flew to meet them ; for every tree 
had paid its tribute ; every garden had 
granted a share from its variegated trea- 
sures. A lovely child, stationed in a 
high bow-window, raised its white arms 
on high, and receiving from its weeping, 
turned away mother, a coronet of leaves, 
threw it down among the passing troops 
beneath. A lancer, who happened to 
be the first to notice this occurrence, 
good humouredly took up the wreath on 
his lance, while he playfully nodded to 
the fair little angel above. He had his 
eyes still directed in this manner, when 


his commanding officer, riding on, y 


After a long tedious delay, employed 


| in putting up the horses in the regiment- 
jal stable, giving them water and pro- 
The promises of peace, which for! vender, the quarter billets at last were 
- } distributed. 
many months had been depending, came 
’ at last to be fulfilled. The army re- 


turned home ; with seriousness and so-| 


Wolfe, on receiving his 


| ticket, had the mortification to perceive 
| that it directed him to the house of a 


well known rich butcher! His comrades 


i wished him joy, rallied him on the good 
| eating which awaited him ; and profited 


by the opportunity to invite themselves 
frequently to become his guests. He, 
meanwhile, took off his schako* in si- 
lence, twisted the billet among its gold 
tassels, and twice passing his hands 
through his luxuriant locks, he said, not 
without considerable vexation, ‘ this, 
forsooth, is rare luck ! No doubt the 
rich miser is well enough known !—I 
heartily wish, however, that I had been 
quartered any where else !”’ “‘ Ha, ha! 
what a silly fellow you must be !”’ cried 
a bold knowing comrade—* what is it 
to you, pray, if your host is a miser or 
a spendthrift? Only let him be rich 
enough—then a soldier is sure to be 
well off. However, you must begin 
with politeness and address—every thing 
depends on good management.” ‘* That 
is very true I grant you !”’ said Wolfe, 
as he threw his knapsack over his 
shoulder—*‘ but there are a set of peo- 
ple in the world, on whom all politeness 
is thrown away, and who have no heart 
or feeling for man nor beast. If ever I 
meet with a butcher’s wagon in the 
streets, full of miserable animals tied 
and bundled together, and see how the 
poor beasts lie there over and under one 
another, ‘groaning sometimes, so that it 
cuts one to the heart, and mark how the 
fellows plod.on behind the cart, in utter 
indifference—whistling perhaps all the 
time, I have much ado to withhold my- 


* The square cap worn by the Prussian Lancers. 
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self from falling on, and beating the 
scoundrels heartily ! Besides, to say the 
truth, | have had enough of blood and 
slaughter, and begin to be disgusted with 
the whole trade!” 

‘* Oh!” cried his laughing companions, 
‘* Wolfe cannot bear the sight of blood— 
Thou chicken-hearted fellow !—And 
when did this terror come upon thee ?” 
** Don’t talk nonsense,” replied Wolfe, 
angrily—‘* in battle, when man stands 
against man, and besides, when 
are different motives for action, ( aying —— 
his hand on his iron cross,) one looks 
neither to the right nor to the left, but 
in a sober mood—well then, I shail not 
deny it, whenever I pass by a butcher’s 
stall, and see the bloody axe, and hear (or 
fancy that | hear) the groans of agony, 
I feel, inwardly, as if the fibres of my 
heart were torn—and therefore, I do 
wish that I had been quartered any 


where else !”’ 


His comrades began to laugh ai him 
more than ever, though they did not 
venture it till he-had gone a little way. 
He then looked round at them, and 
shook his lance, half jesting, half angry. 
They made faces at him in return, but 
spon began to disperse, and Wolfe pro- 
ceeded on the road to his quarters. 


He had not gone far when he found 
the street and the number. Already at 
a distance he saw a gigantic man in his 
shirt sleeves, standing under the door 
way. His countenance, of a dusky 
yellow complexion, was quite shaded 
over ‘by coal black, bushy, projecting 
eye brows ; the small eyes, devoid of 
intellect, appeared to watch the rolling 
vapours of a short pipe.—One hand 
was placed in the waistcoat pocket, the 
other seemed to dance up and down the 
silver knots of the pipe, which rested 
ever and anon on his goodly person. 
Wolfe saluted him courteously, and, with 
a modest bow, showed him his billet ; 
upon which the man squinted at him 
sideways, and without attending any 
further to his guest, he pointed with his 
thumb bent backwards to the house—at 

















the same time adding in a gloomy and in- 
differen; tone—‘ Qnty: goin there, sir! 
my people kpow already.”’ Wolfe bit 
his lips :apgy enterihy samewhat abrupt- 
ly, his sabre, that rattled after him, hap- 
pened to inflict a pretty sharp blow 
across the legs of Meinheer John, his 
landlord. ‘What the devil in hell!” 





ss 


which ‘looked out,’’ fresh and fragrant, 
through the bluish grey atmosphere of 
the towe. There dark avenues twined 
their branches on high, in arches like 
those of a gothic cathedral, over the so- 
litary places ; golden sunflowers waved 
on their limber stalks, over long laby- 
rinths of red and white roses ; walks and 





gtumbled the butcher. Wolfe, how- 
ever, did not allow himself to enter into 
any explanation or dispute, but passed 
op, and came into the court. 
























rying two buckets of water. 
drawing near to her, inquired ifshe was 
the servant of his landlord? The girl 
remained silent, and as if terrified, 
standing before him. 
the two buckets on the ground, and look- 
ed on him with large rayless eyes, un- 
steadily. Her complexion seemed al- 
ways to become more pale, till she re- 
sembled a marble statue more than an 
animated being. Meanwhile, as Wolfe 
renewed his question, she let her head 
sink upon her breast, and, taking up the 
buckets again, she said, with her eyes 


thickets surrounded the whole. There, 
all was silent ; the rich luxuriance of the 
domain seemed like that of an enchanted 





He found || wood, that no mortal foot had ever vio- 
there a pale and sickly looking girl, car- lated. 


Wolfe surveyed this garden with 


Wolfe,||extraordinary pleasure, and would al- 


most have given the world for the privi- 
lege of walking through a region of so 
much beauty and stillness; but, how- 


She had set down ied this might be, he became quite re- 


conciled to his apartment, on account of 
its having such a prospect. 


of the day, giving himself little concern 
about what might be going on in the 
house. Towards evening his military 
duties called him abroad. He returned 
just after it had begun to grow dark. 
The window still remained open. He 
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He kept himself quiet through the rest 


fixed on a short flight of steps that led||drew a chair towards it, filled his pipe, 
by a servant’s door, into the house,||seated himself, and rolling out ample vo- 
** Come up here ; and immediately at the || lames of smoke into the serene air, re- 
first door, on the right hand, you will|| signed himself to the voluntary flow of 








find your chamber.” 
Wolfe looked after her a while, quite 

























row stairs, and found all as she had told 
him. The room was small and dark ; 
the air oppressive and suffocating.— 
From the rough, smoky walls, large 
pieces of the lime had fallen away, and 


and beasts’ heads, drawn with pieces o 
coal, or a burnt stick. Right opposite to 
the half blinded window stood a misera- 
ble bed ; and néar it he saw a red rusty 
nail, sticking a long way out of the walle. 
Wolfe hung his cypress crown upon it ; 
placed his lance and sabre in a corner ; 
threw his knapsack upon the table, and 
more than once grumbling within his 
teeth, *‘ What lubberly fellows these 


his thoughts and recollections. 
The solitary garden, the obscure ca- 


lost in thought, then climbed up the nar- || nopy of the trees, the bright moonshine 


that gleamed over them—all these things 
harmonized wonderfully together, and 
awoke in his mind infinite trains of long- 
lost associations. He thought of his 
home, and of his aged mother ; and, by 








here and there were scraps of writing, || degrees, became altogether cpprest and 
initials, aud figures of men and women, || melancholy. 


It occurred to him, that 
he was here, absolutely without any one 
who took an interest in his fate ; and all 
at once he felt an extraordinary longing 
and anxiety for his brother, who had 
now for a long time roamed about the 
world, and of whom no satisfactory in- 
telligence had for many years been re- 
ceived. He had at first been a baker’s 
apprentice—had afterwards entered into 
an engagement as a chaise-driver—and);, 








rich misers are !’’ he kicked aside two! at last, all traces of his name and fortune’ 
broken stools, went and leaned out of||had, among strangers, vahished quite: 
the window, and by degrees whistled his ||away. ‘ Perhaps,” thought Wolfe, “* he 
has also become a soldier; and now, 
\Over the court and neighbouring} when peace has come, and every nation 
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\bility, arrived at home, of 








my poor bro- 
eo Andrew.”’ 


With this persuasion he endeavoured 
ito console himself; but could not help 
|wishing immediately to write home for 
‘information ; the recollection of his bro- 
ther had so suddenly and deeply agitated 
|bis heart. 

Wolfe now for the first time noticed, 
with great vexation, that they had given 
him nofhght. T'his, atleast, he resolyed 
to demand. He got up, therefore, (not 
'withont a soldier-like oath,) and dressed, 
,as he then happened to be, in a short 
linen waistcoat, and without a neck- 
‘cloth, went out. According to hs cus- 
\tom when much irritated, he passed his 
hands over his head several times, rai- 
‘sing his luxuriant locks in such a manner 
jas to give a considerable wildness to his 
toute ensemble, and cautiously groped his 
‘way down stairs. In the lobby there 
glimmered a dusky lamp. Wolfe step- 
‘ped into the circle of the uncertain ra- 
\diance, looked about for some means or 
other of obtaining his object, and search- 
‘ed with his hand for the bell-rope. At 
this moment, Meinheer John happened 
to return home from his evening recre- 
ation at the alehouse ; and, with glow- 
ing complexion and glistening eyes, (not 
being aware of Wolfe’s presence,) gave 
the accustomed signal, with a hard knot- 
ted stick, on the door. Wolfe, perceiv- 
ing this, stepped up to meet him, carry- 
ing his head very high, (while the light, 
such as it was, shone full upon him, ) and 
said, in a commanding tone, ‘ Must I 
always sit in the dark ?’’ Meinheer 
John started as if he had been struck 
with a thunderbolt, let the cudgel fall 
out of his hands, looked about wildly 
and aghast, then rushed in and passed 
by Wolfe, uttering a deep groan of in- 
describable terror. ‘Is he mad or 
drunk,” said our.hero, who, at this 
strange behaviour, grew more irritated, 
applied himself resolutely to the bell, 
and stood prepared to raise a still great- 
er disturbance, when the pale, interest- 
ing girl, Louisa, stepped out timidly, 
and, on hearing his demand, excused 
her negligence, and, with a light in her 
hand, hastened up stairs before him.— 
Silke then set the candle on the table, 
siput the window, wiped the dust from 








was visible a fine large géirden, } is tranquil, news may have, in all proba- 








thie chairs, and, in her silent and quiet 
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—————————————————— 
manner, employed herself for a while in 
the room. 

Wolfe was very reserved and modest 
with ladies—he hated scandal ; and, on 
the whole, perhaps, had not much con- 
fidence in the house. For these rea- 
sons, the presence of the girl rather 
yexed him. He kept himself turned 
away, and drummed with his fingers 
against the window. Louisa stood at the 
bed with spread hands, smoothing and 
arranging the bed clothes. Wolfe heard 
her sigh deeply, and involuntarily looked 
after her, as she retired sobbing and 
hanging down her head, with an expres- 
sion of the deepest melancholy. All 





this vexed him to the soul. ‘ What 
then can she weep for 2?” said he to him- 
self—‘‘ Has my rough manner terrified 
her ? or, in my hurry, have I used to 
her some harsh words?” He had al- 
ready the light in his hands, and anxious- 
ly hastened after her. ‘* Stop, stop, my 
dear! cried he aloud; ‘it is as dark 
as pitch on the stairs! you may do your- 
selfa mischief!’? Louisa was still stand- 
ing on the first steps. 


She thanked him with emotion, and her 
humid eyes were lifted up to him with 
an expression of unaccountable grief.— 
Wolfe beheld her with silent perplexity, 
not unmingled with pleasure, for he now 
perceived that she was very pretty ; and 
a fine, but rather hectic red played al- 
ternately over her interesting features. 
He took her hand respectfully—** My 
dear,” said he, ‘‘ you are so much agi- 
tated—have I offended you?” ‘Oh 
heavens ! certainly not,’’ answered she, 
beginning to weepanew. ‘ Then sure- 


ly,” said Wolfe, earnestly, ‘‘ some one’ 


else has done something to distress you!” 
Louisa folded both-hands, pressed them 
to her eyes, and slightly shook her head. 
‘*God has so willed,’ said she; ‘ you, 


also, have been sent hither ; good hea- 


vens ! all was so well—so tranquil—now 
all my afflictions are renewed !” 
made signs to Wolfe that he must not 


follow her: wiped the tears with her 


apron from her eyes, and went silently 
down the steps. 


Wolfe leaned! 
over the railing and lighted her down,) 


She | 


Hobscure chamber. 





the extraordinary and mysterious emo- 
tion by which he was overwhelmed, all 
his thoughts involuntarily became more 
and more dark and melancholy, just as if 
some fearful and heavy misfortune were 
about to fall upon him. He could not 
prevail over his reflections so as to bring 
them into any regular order ; so deeply 
had the voice of the weeping Louisa pe- 
netrated into his heart. Her accents 
were now inwardly renewed, and divi- 
ded, as it were, into a thousand echoes. 
In listening to her, it had not been with- 
out difficulty that he had refrained from 
tears ; her touching sorrow almost broke 
his heart: and his own fate seemed un- 
accountably involved with her misfor- 
tunes. 

Thus wholly occupied, and lost in 
deep thought, he began, absently, to en- 
grave with a penknife, (which lay near 
his tobacco pouch, and had served for 
clearing his pike,) all sorts of lines and 
angles\on the crazy old wooden table at 
which he sat. Without knowing or in- 
tending it, he had engraven on the al- 
ready hacked and disfigured boards, 
Louisa’s name, which he had overheard 
frequently called aloud through the 
house. Onobserving what he had done, 
he almost started; and then drew the 
knife several times across the letters to 
obliterate the name. As he was then 
more fully aware of what he had done, 
all at once there appeared to him, clear- 
ly and undeniably, traces of the very 
same name, and in his own hand writing, 
on several corners of the table. Wolfe 
again started, rubbed his eyes, and sta- 
red at these characters, comparing in 
them the well-known difficultly-formed 
great L, and the other letters, with his 
own writing ; ‘“* Am1 bewitched ?”’ cri- 
ed he ; trying to recollect whether he 
had not absolutely and really written 
these other inscriptions himself—but his 
arms could not have reached so far ; and 
as yet he had not sat at any other side of 
the table. 

‘Yet all this must be d——~d non- 
sense !’’ muttered he; at the same time 
looking about rather timidly through the 
The fallen down 





Wolfe, having returned to his room; 


sat for a long time right opposite Phe} 
- candle, leaning his head on his hands ¥." 


eT ee ced with charcoal—the 
and, without being: able to accouptabedties that the ro ean of the visibly 


broken places in the wall, especially 
near the bed, diversifying the black dis- 





Pee, 


neglected apartment appeared, in the 
uncertain scanty light, in a high degree 
disquieting and formidable. To Wolfe 
it seemed even as if the rudely-traced 
caricature faces were known to him.— 
He shuddered involuntarily, and hastily 
extinguished the light, in order to es- 
cape, if possible, from such hobgoblins 
and preternatural impressions. Besides, 
it had become too late to think of wri- 
ting any more. Fora moment he wish- 
ed to breathe the free air, for without 
he thought it would be cool and refresh- 
ing. He opened the window again, 
therefore. All appeared still and slum- 
bering ; and the cool breath of night sa- 
luted him. From a neighbouring cel- 
lar, however, even now, rays of light 
were shining forth; and, soon after. 
Wolfe heard the hammers ringing loudly 
onthe anvil. ‘* Poorsoul,” thought he, 
‘thou art already making the most of 
these midnight hours, which to thee be- 
isin a week of hardlabour.”’ The glow- 
ing iron now brightly scattered its sparks, 
Has if from the bowels of the earth, into 
the lonely gloom of the night. ‘ He 
probably sharpens knives and hatchets 
for the butcher,’ continued Wolfe to 
himself; ‘‘ that suits Meinheer John ex- 
actly, and is quite convenient and useful 

for both. How all trades assist one 
another, and depend on each other, in 
this world !”’ 





(To be continued.) 














FEMALE POLICY ; 
Or, the Mad Mercer.—.A true Tale. 


Those who declaim with the greatest 
vehemence against the*excellency of 
woman’s understanding, generally con- 
clude their argument by an appeal to 
experience, which they think establishes 
the opinion, that when she falls from 
virtue, she exceeds man in the flagrancy 
of her crimes. But if this, (should we 
even indulge them by granting what they 
might find it difficult to demonstrate, ) 
proves any thing, it is directly the re-~ 
verse of what they allege in support of 
it, as it certainly requires superior abili- 
ties to exceed at all. 

The following instance of female ad- 
dress, though shown in a most unjustifia- 
ble cause, will prove this, and may divert 
by its circumstances even those who feel 
a just abhorrence of its motive. 

















A well dressed, good looking woman, 
went lately to a physician, noted for his 
skill in curing the maladies of the mind, 
to whom she told a long and circumstan- 
tial story of her husband’s being subject 
to an uncommon kind of madness, which 
affected him periodically, when he would 
utterly lose his memory so as to forget 
.. his nearest relations, and persist with the 
strongest obstinacy in any extravagant 
notion which might happen to possess 


every other respect, to all appearance, 
in his reason. She concluded her ac- 
count with a flood of tears, and sharpen- 
ed the doctor's attention by a handsome 
a told ber that he would consider 


per judginen:, sc *# to be able to pre- 
scribe, without seeing ‘he patient. 
To this her tender regard made mac 


ry mention of doctors always heightened 
violent methods in his own house would 


she could not bear to do, and he would 
never forgive, should they even prove 


- all soon removed, by a proposal which 


of bringing bim to his house, where no 
notice would be taken of any noise he 
might make, and all things were in rea- 
diness for whatever should appear ne- 
cessary to. be done. To this she con- 


rality. 


his imagination at that time, though in} 


tl > case with the greatest care, but that | 
it was impossible for him to form a pro- | 


jjwhere ber husband would pay him. He 
objections, particularly because the ve-| 
his madness, and to have recoursé to any | 


' expose him before his servants, which | 


successful ; but these difficulties were | 


she insensibly led the doctor to make, |jthe day before, received her with the showed that his was not original mad- — 


sented, with seeming reluctance, and 
promised to try to decoy him upon some | 
pretence toceme next morning, as she 
had reason to apprehend that the ft was 
coming on him. The doctor according- | 
ly promised to be at home, at the time | 
appointed, and the lady at ber departure, 
took care to secure the respect and at- 
tendance of the servants by her libe- 


Matters being thus far settled, she 
went the next morning, some time be- 
_ fore the hour appointed with the doctor, 
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| ving looked curiously round the shop for || botrhood, and return to call for bim ie 
some time, she told the mercer that she |jabout an hour, whenthe Operation might 
= recommended to him by a person of |i|be over, and conjuring him not to use 
|distinction, one of his best custamers, ||any harsh means, or put the dear man to 
whom she named, to buy wedding c!othes |jany pain that could possibly be avoided, 
for a young lady of fortune in the coun- jjshe went away. 

try, with every other thing that might) The doctor then waited upon his pa- 
be necessary for the rest of the ladies of tient, whom he found'sitting very com. 
|the family on the occasion, and pulling ajposedly, and after some general chat, 
jletter of direction out of her pocket, jjasked him how he found himself that 
|chose them with fancy and judgment, to j}morning, and desired to feel his pulse. 





















ja very considerable amount, and then, | Though the mercer thought this some- 
| while the mercer Was making out the | thing odd, he had accustomed himself to 
Hbill, ordered her footman to call a coach. ||so much compliance, with his ready- 
As soon as it came, she bid the shop- || money customers, that he answered him 
}man put the things into it, and, turning |civilly and reached him his hand ; nor 
|to the mercer, told bim that she was the / had resolution, or presence of mind per- 
haps to contradict the doctor, upon his 
telling him that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for him to lose some blood, but sub- 
‘mitted quietly to the operation. ~ 
However, thinking he had no further 
 iaciastbs for the doctor’s advice, he 
thanked him very politely, and said, that 
j}was absolutely unacquainted with him- |ihe had a good deal of business to do that 
jself and the circomstances of his family. morning ; he should be very muct obli- 
When the coach stopped ‘a the doc- || ged to him to despatch him as soon as he 
jitor’s, the lady’s footman knocked with Feould, rege eet Ae 
authority, and the door was opened by | The doctor answered that he was glad 
janother exactly in the same livery with |\to find him in so happy a state of mind, 
jhim, who, remembering her liberality |which promised a speedy cure, as it 


|wife of such a gentleman, naming the 
|doctor, and desired that he would pleave 
ito come home with her in the coach, 





,accordingly waited on he: without hesi- 
jtation, as he knew by characi.r wat the 
idoctor was a man of fortune, though he 

















iness ; and then, without giving the other 










| 


} with the easy air ofthe mistress of the them to the gentleman’s head. 
house, told him she would wait on bim| 
idirectly. | 
She then went to the doctor, whom 

Jand desire that you will despatch me 


practice, which I neither want, nor will 


morning, having disowned all knowledge |jsubmit to.” ‘‘ Poor gentleman!” an- 


jof her, and every person in the family, 


|on-some imaginary account of dealing. }ful, it will soon be over ; 






|means for -his recovery, advising him, John: call in Thomas and William. If 


«To my head, sir!” exclaimed the © 
mercer, in affright, ‘‘ cupping glasses to | 
imy head! I do not understand you, sir; | 


without any more of your advice or | 



















to the shop of a noted silk-mercer, the though, to tdke care that he had proper 
natural complacency of whose temper, |jassistance at hand, as he was apt to be 
with other circumstances, which will ap-| very outrageous, and then giving him 
‘pear in the sequel, marked him out as ajlanother fee, she said she could not bear 
~~, Proper subject for her design. The jito be within. hearing of hing much less 
_, Morning being fine, she walked attended }jsee him, in those uohappyyall proba- 
aS » by a footman in a genteel livery. Ha-i}but would go to a frie 


& ‘ 


i down. 
| despatch you directly. 

eepatch me, sir,” replied the poor 
getnan, almost frightened out of bis wils, 
"4. at the sight of three or four ill | 


' 


or 





ie 
: 
' 
‘ 


itime to reply, he called to his man to | 
ing the mercer into an outer parlour, |ibring in his cupping glasses, and apply | 





swered the doctor, “‘ poor gentleman! § 
and raised a great disturbance in the ||{ was in hopes you had a proper sense F 
Jhouse of one of his neighbours, from lof your condition! Do not be alarmed, 
|whom he pretended’ to demand money sir ; though the operation is a little pain: | 
and there 8 § 
|She then intreated him to try all possible |not the least danger in it. Proceed, f 


lyou struggle, sir, you will only add to 
jyour pain, and compel us to tie you § 
You shall see, sir, that I will 


Lise © wee eat be 
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_ ped half a score of cups on his head.—' 
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looking fellows, with the instruments of 
torture ready, ‘* despatch me, sir ; pray, | 
sir, do, by paying me my money ; here’ 
is the bill, sir, and give me leave to tell 
you, I am not accustomed to such usage.””; 
“ Ay, poor man, it is just so, just as she! 
told me,’’ returned the doctor; ‘‘and: 
so, sir, you want your money? Make| 
haste, Thomas. And pray, sir, will you 
please to tell me how much, and for, 
what I am indebted to you?” “ For 
what, sir? for the goods your wife got! 
this morning! | 
«¢ Poor man, ’tis justso: My wife, sir 2 
William, fetch the straight waistcoat: 1) 
do not like his looks. Pray, sir, who is’ 
my wife?” «* Why, sir, the lady who 
brought me here.” ‘‘ My wifeis she ?”’| 
«Pray, sir, is she not your wife Men} 
“Sir, Edo not understand you!” “I, 
suppose not, sir, at present, but you'll 
remember better by and by. How 
exactly she described his case! I do| 
not wonder at her saying he was very 
bad.” | 

By this time, the doctor’s people had 
laid hold on the péor mercer, and in 
spite of his roaring and struggling, clap- | 


The pain thereof made him mad indeed, | 
so that, making a desperate effort, as he| 
was a very strong man, he burst from) 
his persecutors, and rushed into the. 
street, with all the cups sticking upon 
his head. 
Such a sight instantly drew a mob) 
about him, whom he entreated, in vain, 
to protect him, and assist his escape, as-_ 
serting his sanity, and exclaiming against | 
the usage he had received ; ,but they 
only laughed at the ridiculous figure he 
made, and helped the doctor’s men to 
overpower him, who were just dragging 
him back to his torture, when, fortunate- 
ly, a gentleman with whom he was ac- 
quainted, happened to go by, who, sur- 
prised to see him in that condition, and 
being told the reason, soon undeceived 
the doctor, and relieved his patient. 
The discovery, however, was far from 
being pleasing to either, as it showed 
them the whole deceit of the woman, 
who had passed on each for the wife of 
the other. Their first care was to send 
in pursuit of her, bat she had planned 
her schemes so well as to elude all in- 


Here is the bill, sir.” —|} 
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in which they were already embroiled, 
and made the mercer inexorable in his 
demand of reparation for the treatment 
he had received: to satisfy which, and 
avoid the expense, vexation and ridicule 
of a lawsuit, the doctor was, by the me- 
diation of friends, at length prevailed 
upon to pay for the goods, and to divide 
the loss, he suffering that of the money, 
and the mercer receiving no other satis- 
faction for his personal damages but the 
payment of his bill. 


———————————————————————— a 
LEMMING RAT. 
[The following account of this extraordinary spe- 
cies of the Rat, is given in Gregory’s Dictiona- 
ry of Arts and Sciences.] 


“ The wonderful migrations of this spe- 
cies have long rendered it celebrated in 
the annals of natural history. The ge- 
neral residence of the lemming is in the 
Alpine or mountainous parts of Lapland 
and Norway, from which tracts, at parti- 
cular but uncertain periods, it descends 
into the plains below in immense troops, 
and by its incredible numbers becomes a 
temporary scourge to the country, de- 
vouring the grain and herbage, and com- 
mitting devastations equal to those cau- 
sed by an army of locusts. ‘These mi- 
grations of the lemming seldom happen 
oftener than once in ten years, and in 
some districts still less frequently, and 


}are supposed to arise from an unusual 


multiplication of the animals in the 
mountainous parts they inhabit, together 
with a defect of food, and, perhaps, a 
kind of instinctive prescience of unfa- 
vuurable seasons, for it is.observable, 
that their chief migrations are made in 
the autumn of such years as are follow- 
ed by a very severe winter. The in- 
clination or institictive faculty which in- 
duces them, with one consent, to assem- 
ble from a whole region, collect them- 
selves into an army, and descend from 
the mountains into the neighbouring 
plains, in the form of a firm phalanx, 
moving on in a straight line, resolutely 
surmounting every obstacle, and undis- 
mayed by every danger, cannot be con- 
templated without astonishment.. This 
army of mice moves chiefly by night, or 
early in the moroing, devouring the 
herbage as it passes, in suéh a manner 








quiries. ~ This heightened the difficulties 


that the surface appears as burnt. No 











obstacles which they happen to meet in 
their way have any effect in altering 
their route ; neither fire nor deep ra- 
vines, nor torrents, nor marshes, nor 
lakes ; they proceed obstinately in a 
straight line ; and hence it happens that 
many thousands perish in the waters, and 
are found dead by the shore. If a rick 
of hay or corn occurs in their passage, 
they eat through it ; but if rocks inter- 
vene, which they cannot pass, they go 
round, and then resume their former 
straight direction. If disturbed or pur- 
sued while switmming over a lake, and 
their phalanx separated by oars or poles, 
they will not recede, but keep swim- 
ming directly on, and soon get into re- 
gular order again; and have even been 
sometimes known to oo to board 
or pass over avessel. On their passage 
over land, if attacked by men, they will 
raise themselves up, uttering a kind of 
barking sound, and fly at the legs of 
their invaders, and will fasten so fierce- 
ly at the end of a stick, as to suffer them- 
selves to be swung about before they 
will quit their hold. An intestine war 
sometimes takes place in these armies 
during their migrations, and the animals 
thus destroy each other. In their ge- 
neral manner of life, they are not ob- 
served to be of a social disposition, but 
to reside, in-a kind of scattered manner, 
in holes beneath the surface, without 
laying up any regular provision, like 
some other animals of this tribe. They 
are supposed to breed several times in a 
year, and to produce five or six at once. 
It has been observed, that the females 
have sometimes brought forth during 
their migrations, and have been seen 
carrying some in their mouths, and 
others on their backs. In some parts 
of Lapland they are eaten, and are said 
to resemble squirrels in taste. 

‘It was once believed, that these ani- 
mals fell from the clouds at particular 
seasons, and some have affirmed that 
they have seen a lemming in its descent ; 
but an accident of this kind is easily ac- 
counted for, on the supposition of a 
lemming escaping now and then from 
the claws of some bird which had seized 
it, and thus falling to the ground; a 
circumstance which is said not unfre- 
quently to take place when the animals 
are seized by crows, gulls, &c.” 
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VARIETY. 





Bee, 


Conversation. —One would think, that 
the larger the company is in which we 


thoughts and subjects would be started 
in discourse; but, instead of this, we 
find that conversation is never so much 
straitened and confined as in numerous 
assemblies. When a multitude meet to- 
gether upon any subject of discourse, 
their debates are taken up chiefly with 
forms and general positions ; nay, if we 
come into a more contracted assembly of 
men and women, the talk generally runs 
upon the: weather, fashions, news, and 
the like public topics. In proportion as 
conversation gets into clubs and knots of 
friends, it descends into particulars, and 
grows more free and communicative ; 
but the most open, instructive, and un- 
reserved discourse, is that which passes 
between two persons who are familiar 
and intimate friends. On these occa- 
sions, a man gives a loose to every pas- 
sion and every thought that is upper- 
most, discovers his most retired opinions 
of persons and things, tries the beauty 
and strength of his sentiments, and ex- 
poses his whole soul to the examination 
of his friend. —.Addison. 


That part of life which we ordinarily 
understand by conversation, is an indul- 
gence to the sociable part of our make, 
and should incline us to bring our pro- 
portion of good-will or good-humour 
among the friends we meet with, and not 
to trouble them with relations which 
must of necessity oblige them to a real 
or feigned affliction. Cares, distresses, 
diseases, uneasinesses, and dislikes of 
our own, are by no means to be obtru- 
ded upon our friends. If we would con- 
sider bow little of this vicissitude of mo- 
tion and rest which we call life, is spent 
with satisfaction, we should be more 
tender of our friends, than to bring 
them little sorrows which do not belong 
to them. 


cheerful life ; therefore, valetudinari- 


ans should be sworn before they enter 
into company, not to say a word of them- 
selves till the meeting breaks up. If 


are engaged, the greater variety of 
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for us to. be well pleased, if they are ad- 
mitted who are always complaining they 
are sad.— Steele. 


home agreeable to him, and he will, in 
time, prefer it to all other places. There 
are exceptions to this, as well as to all 
other ruies, but the instances are not 
numerous. The great error which wo- 
men fall into is, that they suppose the 
lover and the husband to be the same in- 
dividual—which is a palpable mistake : 
The husband may love as well as the 
lover, but his passion will bear a diifer- 
ent character. It is the want of this 
knowledge which makes many married 
ladies very troublesome to their hus- 
bands, from a supposition that they are 
neglected, if a man is out of their sight 
for an hour or two: they are astonished 
how he can be capable of taking any 
pleasure when absent from them; and 
attribute the want of that assiduous at- 
tention which preceded their marriage, 
to disgust, or cold indifference ; when, 
in truth, it was nothing more than the 
natural consequence of possessing what 
we with ardour aspired to attain. While 
we are in pursuit of any thing, the mind 
is in a continual state of agitation, which 
gives activity to all the senses ; but when 
once we are arrived at the goal, we are 
not less happy, perhaps, but more calm ; 
and consequently less rapturous in our 
expressions’. It isin this state of tender 
tranquillity, (if 1 may be allowed the 
phrase,) that a man begins to survey the 
partner of his fortunes through the op- 
tics of reason, unobstructed by the va- 
pours of passion ; and it is at this period 
that the woman should endeavour, by 
the strictest attention to her every word 
and action, to fix on her husband’s mind 
a thorough confidence in her virtue, an 
approbation of her coriduct, and a re- 
flected esteem for her character in gene- 
ral. These sentiments will naturally 
produce friendship, which, when built on 


== 


There is-no. real life but so noble a basis, can never fail of lasting 


as long as the merit which gave birth to 
it. 








Alpine Farmers.—The farmers at the 


% they who resolve to be merry, seldom|| Upper Alps, though by no means wealthy, 
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In general, let a woman make a man’s} 





devolves on the wife. It is no uncom. 
mon thing to see a woman yoked to the 
plough along with an ass, while the hus. 
band guides it. 


lend his wife for a few days work, when. 
ever the favour is requested. 


—_—_—_——-- 


The Dog.—A singular instance of ca. 
nine sagacity occurred in the Thames, 
below Blackwall :—Mr. Turnbu'l, the 
master of a coasting trader, kept a New- 
foundland dog on board. Whenever the 
vessel dropt anchor in the river, the 
dog swam to shore, and generally swam 
on board again the same evening. Ha- 
ving recently attempted to get to the 
ship in his usual way, the tide drifted 
bim with so much velocity, that he could 
not reach the vessel; he was forced to 
re-land, and, to the astonishment of all 
who witnessed the sagacity of the ani- 
mal, he went near half a mile from the 
spot whese he had first started up the 
bank, and, by swimming across the 
stream, made an angle, which enabled 
him to gainthe ship. The master of the 
dog does not say the animal is a mathe- 
matician, but he asserts, with reference 
to this instance of sagacity, no waterman 
on the river could have reached the ship 
with more judgment.—London paper. 





Sir Isaac Newton, a little before he 
died, said, “I don’t know what I may 
seem to the world; but, as to myself, I 
seem to have been only like a boy play- 
ing on the; sea-shore, and diverting my- 
self in now and then finding a smoother 
pebble, or a prettier shell thea ordinary, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay all 
undiscovered before me.”’— Ramsay. 





Fortune, has been considered the guar- 
dian divinity of fools ; and, on this score, 
she has been accused of blindness ; but 
it should rather be adduced as a proof of 
her sagacity, when she helps those who 
certainly cannot help themselves. 

— 

Superstition.—_-—A philosopher wisely 
observed, that superstition is to religion, 





=— 


what astrology is to astronomy—the very 
foolish daughter of a very wise mother. 
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A farmer of the Upper | 
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POETRY. Thus long J rav’d—but holy peace at last Through scenes where Nature’s lovely beauties 

Smil’d, and her snow-white mantle round me cast: shine, 
My thoughts were fix’d on high; my soul grew Aud gaze on Night's star-spangled plume un- 

, 
FOR THE LADIES rane CABINET. cole, furl’d, 
And my torn heart was bath’d with heavenly || Displaying soft refulgent line divine ; 

THE, DREAM, balm And when the moon-beams on the waves re- 


One night—one summer night—when the still air 

Was rich with fragrance of the dewy flowers, 
Musing, 1 lay,—the while, the moon so fair 

Shone through my open window. .The swift 

. hours 

Fled ; whilst the wand'ring current of my thought 

Trac’d o’er again the events of early days, 

When my young heart thrill’d at the voice of 

praise, 

And sweet enjoyments without pain were bought. 


The calmness of the eve, and its mild light, 
Were not for waking thoughtfulness ; I slept 
Insensibly,—while vivid fancy kept 

Her pleasing vigils through the silent night. 


The pleasures of my youth were all restor’d, 
And I was revelling in joys more pure, — 

But ardent as the miser’s, when secure 

He finds and eagerly recounts the hoard 

For years unseen. The father of all men 

Dreaming himself in Paradise again, 

With beauteous Eve, would feel as I did feel, 
Roving with my Eliza, through that grove, 
Where first I told the story of my love— 

Where first to beauty’s power I learn’d to kneel. 


But what are all the raptures of a dream 
When the sun’s light unseais the sleep-clos’d 
eye, 
And fancy’s visions with the night-clouds fly, 
We wake to learn they are not what they seem. 


I had been telling her a tale of old ; 

Eliza listen’d till I ceas’d te speak, 

And then a smile dimpled her rosy cheek, 
And her bright eyes her thanks and pleasure told. 


My heart was throbbing lightly in my breast, 

Joyful that I had won a glance so kind, 

A smile so sweet ; and my delighted mind 
Was full of sentiment and thought. My rest 
Wal suddenly disturb’d. Amaz’d, at first 

I wonder’d at the change ; but, when the whole 

O’erwhelming truth came o’er my shrinking 

soul, 
In wild delirium, I could have curst 
The glorious orb of heaven that made the day, 
And drove my dreams and happiness away. 


“Why must new sorrows teach those eyes to 
weep ! 
Why slept I not forever that sweet sleep ! | 
The pangs that I endur’d, when the white shroud 
Enrob’d the beautiful Eliza’s form, 
And death had chill’d the heart with love once 
warm ;— 
When the lov’d one, whom I had been so proud 
To call my own, was pale and lifeless all, 
And o’er her coffin drawn the sable pall ;— 
When to the grave I saw the crowd repair, 


Soon shall this dream of earth be o’er—and then 
! shall behold Eliza’s smile again. 
H. H. 


| ma 
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THE MAID OF MORRISVILLE. 


I saw thee first in beauty’s prime, 
A heart but made to feel 

Too warm a love,—thy only crime, 
Poor maid of Morrisville ! 


Thy soul was then like summer's even, 
Warm, untainted, still ; 

Yes, then that soul was fit for heaven, 
Oh, maid of Morrisville ! 


Where now, alas ! that witching smile 
That mild and bright eclipse ? 

Poor girl! ‘tis flown, a villain’s wile, 
To some more holy lips! 


Three years of grief thy fate has given, 
And thou did’st inly feel ; 

Thy fame was dim,—’t may shine in heaven, 
Poor maid of Morrisville ! 


The young ador'd thee, as a flower, 
A chaste and blooming germ ; 

They wept, the bud, in one dark hour, 
Held sorrow’s cankering worm ! 


The old beheld thee, fram'd for love, 
They wept,—they heard the peal, 

That toll’d thy soul to bliss above, 
Oh! pride of Morrisville ! 


The frigid hand of death is laid, 
Beneath the mountain pine, 

A grave,—by wretched parents made 
Thy cold and hymble shrine. 


No gilded schedules o’er thee rise, 
To show the sculptor’s skill ; 
Thy epitaph, “ Here, stranger, lies, 
The maid of Morrisville !” 
HAROLD. 
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SOLITUDE. 


Here, in this waving, solitary shade, 


In fairest splendours of the night display’d, 
When liquid dews a silver lustre shed, 
And every flow’ret by their balm is fed, 
Calm Solitude may find a pleasing seat, 
And muse on rosy joys for ever fled ; 








And saw what I best lov'd lie buried there _ 


Were not these pangs enough ?—O! when shall 
come 


The end of care, the never-dreaming tomb !” 


And on those fleeting dreams of rapture sweet, 


Where Flora's fragrant bloom around is spread, | 


cline, 
Sleeping calmly beneath their glancing ray, 
Then in a bower where blooms the weeping 
vine, 
How sweet to rest, and view the glistening spray, 
In sparkling glow, deep-tinted azure, mild 
display. 
I love by Ocean’s lonely shores to glide ; 
To hear shrill blasts of deep winds howling by ; 
To see the swan oun waves majestic ride, 
And listen to the owlet’s plaintive cry ; 
Or o’er the deep to view the curlew fly 
On wings of white unto her cliff-built nest ; 
And by the mountain where dark shadows lie, 
I love to roam, and lay me down to rest, 
On beds with dewy, crimson, primrose flow’rets 
drest. 


PHILARIO. 
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Those strains were made for brighter spheres. 
That song is for more feeling ears, 
More feeling ears than mine ; 
Steal not my soul,—the dye is cast, 
The joys of other days are past, 
Are past,—no more to shine ! 


Oh, let the harp in silence lay, 

"Twere sin to throw such zest away, 
Such heav’nly melody ! 

’*Twere worse than sin to lavish on 

A heart, whose blissful throb is gone 
To long eternity ! 








Those notes were far too soft for me. 
My heart is far.too cold for thee, 
It once was warm and true ; 
Take back the tear,—take back the kiss—~— 
There is a realm more sweet than this - 
Till we meet there—adieu! 
HAROLD. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


EULOGY ON BURNS, THE POET. 


Remember the bard, though mute is his lyre, 
And wither’d for ever the hand that he flung 
O’er its chords, while with more than a patriot's 

fire, 
He the triumphs of freedom and bravery sung. 


He had strings too for beauty, love, virtue and 
truth, 

That shone ever bright, and as free from decay 

As those lines which the easterns beheld in their 

youth, 





Which spread delusive paths before our wand'ring 
?. feet. 
May I wild stray far from the giddy world, 





And gaz’d on in age as their souls fled away.* 


* The lines in the mountain, recorded in orien- 
tal tales, and said to last for ever. 














& 


Remember the bard like the huma sublime,t 
. He ne'er sinks to the earth, so exalted his 
flight, 
But winging his way through sweet poesy’s clime, 
O’er his dear native land pours his heaven- 
drawa light. . 


Oh! Caledon, guard thou his ashes with awe, 
For thy poetic world was deserted and dim 

Till he rose on thy darkness, and Scotia then saw 
That world of the muse all illumin'd by him. 
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Tn the island of Paros, a marble was plac'd 
On its rugged and desolate sea-beaten shore, 
Where nought could be seen but the blue ocean’s 
waste, , 
And nought could be heard but the sea's deaf- 
‘ning roar. 
Should a stranger but fail in respect to the tomb, 
As many" all keartless, would fearlessly dare, 
Swift a race of avengers sprung forth from its 


gloom, : 
And punished his crime as he fled in despair.{ 


Thus, Scotia, protect thy lov’d poet, whose name 

Should be blest by each child, with its infantine 
breath ; 

And should critics presume e’er to sully his fame, 








Burst forth from his tomb, and quick sting 
them to death. 
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“Yet stay—let the drivellers from death be re- 
deem’d, Whe 
Tt were giving them honours from which they're 
exempt— ; 
"Twere declarmg their venom too highly es- 
teem’d, 
So leave them to die of neglect and contempt. 
R. RN. 


¢t An eastern bird that flies continually in the 
air, and never touches the earth. . 
Fy $ “ The tomb of Archilochus was placed on the 
i sea-shore, in the island of Paros, and the poets 
feigned, that in the cavities of the stone, worn 
away by the waves, a swarm of wasps was con- 
 cealed, ready to avenge the least insult that could 
be offered ,to it.”—-Vide Notes toe the Pursuits of 
Literature. 





= 
SONG. 
I saw a sunbeam on the sea, 
Dancing so light and merrily, 
_ As ifits rays were form'd to lave, 
And glitter in the summer wave, 
> Brightly, for ever! 
“>. © I saw a rosebud in its bloom, | 


* Scenting the air with rich perfume, 
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O’ercast those dreams of happiness, 
Our sighing souls would fain possess, 
When lost for ever! 


London Literary Gazette. 
P Good !—The U. S. brig Enterprize’ has suc. 
nn a ceeded in capturing a piratical fleet, consisting of 


NEW-YORK, sioner ay sloop—they had the audacity 
er ‘ 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1821. rt re 


Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar, (Eng.) has in the press 
a tale, in verse, called Temper ; and Mr. Charles 
Lloyd, a poetical essay on the character of Pope, 


A box, containing about twelve thousand dol- 
TO OUR FRIENDS AND PATRONS. lars, in gold, was stolen, on Tuesday night last, 
Animated with the warmest gratitude for the {j from the cabin of the steam-boat Connecticut, 
favorable reception which the Ladies Literary |jing at Fulton-slip. 
roe ; es es se ae + The Lake Erie steam-boat Walk-in-the-Water, 
ment of the fifth volume, to make the liveliest}] ¥* cast away on the Ist inst. about half a mile 
acknowledgments to those by whom it has been {}{Fo™ Buffalo light. 
danas wi whist te oak he Perce + The ship Savannah, Holdridge, from Sayan- 
fresh alacrity end unremitied diligence to merit nab for New-York, went ashore on Monday last, 
the. continnunnt uf. gable onthe south side of Long-Island, near Fire- 

CR ae sicteniors correspond- Place—crew and cargo saved. 
ents, he is particularly obliged, as he is enabled 
by their various contributions, to keep up that Cc 
spirit of novelty and variety essential in a work 
of this kind. 

To enumerate the varieus articles which will 
appear, would extend this notice to an unreasona- 
ble length. Suffice it to say, that every endea- 
vour will be used to render the work useful, in- 
teresting, and amusing. To talk of “ command- 
ing success,” is to adopt the language of presump- 
tion : to study fo deserve it, is the first duty of eve- 
ry candidate for public favour. The editor is not 
without hopes, and refies on the indulgence of the 
public. 

The last number of the Cabinet completed the 
4th volume ; the title page, and index of which, 
accompany the present No. Agents wili please MARRIED, 
bear in mind the collections and remittances for On Thursday evening, by the Rev'd. Mr. | 
the present volume. Subscribers who ean" reside |! Smith. Mr. George Berrian, jun. of the firm of J. © 
cua “ aig: aaggranp gael oa “ . . — jan. to Miss Mary Westervelt, 

. goodness 5 » fp all of this city. ! 
Phas etae yt ype waar vod, On Sunday evening last,*by the Rev. Mr. Ma- 
re ns ow pesca Sitesi barton clay, Mr. Robert Green, to Miss Julia Ann Snow, © 

‘ : both of this city. 
i the ee edie On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Phil- © 
himself under great obligations to those who can ol hs Ber reedisden stha tens e-secbes 

. . . * os , ¢ wt 
make it convenient to settle their subscriptions at On Friday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Frey, * 


-* > Mr. R. W. Griffiths, tg Miss Mary Musgrove, both 

of this city. © 

—_—X—X—X—X—XYs_e_sSsa__osur__— > 
DIED, 


On the 27th ult. at Newport, R.I. midshipman © 
Thomas Ryburgh Hardy, of the U. S. navy; aged | 
22 years. 

On the 29th ult. in Gosport, lieutenant Charles 
Lord, of the U. S. marine corps, a native of Cow E 
necticut. P 
—_—_—_————— 

PUBLISHED BY N. SMITH & CO. 
(post paid,) may be 





ly- 


The District Coutt of the United States, the 
ourt of Sittings, and the Court of Sessions, are : 
now all sitting im this city; the latter of which 
has appointed Monday next for the trial of Milli- 
gan and Welchman, for robbing the Phenix Bank. 


> “ Epwin” shall appear in our next. 





*." Those who may wish their volumes of the 
Cabinet completed and bound, will please for- 
ward the same to the eflice of publication, where 
they may have them neatly execcted im any style 
they choosé¢, at low prices. 

Music books also repaired and bound. 
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Fortunate-—Capt. Knight, of the ship John and 
Adam, arrived at Philadelphia, from Leghorn, 
fell in with the wreck of the ship Sea-Fox, on the 
30th ult, in lat 40, S. only 57 miles from Sandy 
Hook, and, conceiving he heard human voices on 
board, broke open the hatches, and rescued four 
men from a watery grave, viz. Bradford Morey, 
William Woodbury, Jacob Smith, and William 
Mitchell,—they were a part of the crew of the 
ship. 
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By the last aceounts from England, it is stated 


te 





that the crops of grain were got in better than at|| To whom Yet Gees 
ly fallen considerably. PRINTED BY J. KINGSLAND & CO. . 
a, _ i 84 Maiden-lane & 64 Pine-street. 
A new tragedy, by Lord Byron, has been Terms, $4 per year—Country subscribers to P# 
to bondon for publication. ' : in advance. 





